LETTERS 


Gwynneville, Ind., August 25, 1959 
Gentlemen: 


In your paper of August 24th you ask “when 
are we going to get rid of the small under financed 
canner. Also that he is the price cutter, etc., ete. 

Where in the hell have you been for many 
years? And what BIG California canner is con- 
tributing to your future retirement? You put 
out an Almanac giving us pack figures and if you 
will take a good look at 1953, 1956 and 1958 you 
will see where the EXCESS packs were and how 
they started moving their trash to the East, 
where most of the canners were trying to hold 
firm to a decent price. What did the California 
IDIOTS do to the industry in 1956. They withheld 
their pack figures and started underselling every- 
one East of the Rockies. They also borrow thou- 
sands of dollars and the Bank of America and 
others want their money, but this seems to be 
alright. The little canner needs a fair price and 
90% hold for it until the IDIOTS let loose and 
only then do most of the decent canners lower 
their price. 

As stated above, get out your records and see 
where the EXCESS acreage and packs come from. 
This applies to the Minnesota and Wisconsin 
IDIOTS on corn and peas. I hope you find guts to 
put this in your “rag” and tell the boys to come 
in if they want, I'll take on all comers. I’ve heard 
enough about the little boys so let’s put the tail 
on the ass where it belongs. 


Gwynneville Canning Co. 
By—Robert E. Lewis 


COMMENTS—Hold the phone! Wonder what 
Mr. Lewis has to say about our Editorial of 
August 31 wherein we took pains to show that 
there was no possibility of collusion between him 
and this column in writing the very Editorial 
about which he complains. Take another look at 
the August 24 Editorial, Mr. Lewis, and be as- 
sured that the gist of those remarks was to prove 
that we must look far beyond forced sales by 
smaller canners in need of cash to find the real 
reason behind these ridiculous prices. This old 
“rag” offers no apology for its stand on important 
issues over the years—KEdit. 


Wisconsin, August 25, 1959 
Dear Ed: 


I just read your interesting editorial of August 
24th, “Pricing for Profit’. 

Evidently many of us have forgotten the neces- 
sity of keeping in front of us this important basic 
business principle. I say that in view of the fact 
that I learned just a few moments ago that one 
of the big national brand operators was successful 
in getting a Quartermaster award for 204,000 
cases of Extra Standard Peas basis 964c less 2%. 
Standard peas ought to be selling for more than 
that if we were governed by operating costs. 


I don’t know, somewhere along the line it seems 
that the entire industry has gone plub crazy and 
one of these days we are going to recognize what 
a serious mistake has been made in going off the 
deep end. I don’t have the answer to the situation 
as of this writing, but before long we are going 
to recognize that someone is getting badly hurt 
with the juggling of figures that is going on at 
the present time, not only here in Wisconsin, but 
in California, upper New York State and in your 
own section of the country. /t looks to me as if 
ae ought to come to our senses before it is too 
ate, 


*A Medium Sized Canner” 
(Not anonymous) 
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EDITORIALS 


ON THE OTHER HAND — With reference to the 

problem discused in the 
letters in the opposite column, since pricing very definitely is 
tied in with supply, and with reference to the piece carried on 
page 12 of the August 31 issue of this publication entitled 
“How Much Corn?”, it is with extreme pleasure that we quote 
the following from the August 28 edition of the “Wisconsin 
Canners Association Bulletin” : 


“SUBSTANTIAL ACREAGES OF SWEET CORN AND 
SNAP BEANS BEING PASSED — Ten days of very high 
temperatures throughout the State, and rains in some areas, 
that interfered with harvesting, have forced many Wisconsin 
corn and snap bean canners to pass acreage. We have reports 
of over 1100 acres of snap beans and 3000 acres of sweet corn 
pased by Wisconsin canning plants so far.” 


Orchids to these good men from Wisconsin for their re- 
fusal to compromise on quality. May their kind increase and 
multiply in all important canning areas. 


Reports have it that acreage is also being skipped in 
Indiana, Illinois ,and Minnesota, and possibly New York State 
and Ohio due to the extreme heat, but there are no indications 
of how much. However, in Ohio there is a report that the corn 
crop has declined some 25 percent with the bottom not in sight. 
Informed sources there believe the State will be doing well if it 
equals the 1958 pack.of just over a half million actual cases. 
Also, in Ohio, because of the extreme heat, the second bloom of 
tomatoes is reported not setting fruit. 


Between Mother Nature then and the good common sense 
of canners who refuse to compromise on quality, it is beginning 
to look as though the industry may have a salable pack with 
the opportunity of profit. 


— Kraut packers, it 


KRAUT PACKERS REALLY 
WANT TO KNOW ous in wanting to 


know just what kind of kraut is being offered the consuming 
public. Bearing in mind that quality kraut builds repeat busi- 
ness, and that the opposite hurts the sales of all kraut packers, 
the Research Committee of the National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring a drive to collect retail shelf samples all 
over the country. Samples will be sent for analysis to Dr. Kar! 
Pederson at Geneva, New York, long time friend of the kraut 
industry. Arrangements are being made to have salesmen for 
the two major can companies do the shopping in various parts 
of the country—real good horse sense, we thinks. 
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WASHINGTON 


CO-OP ANTITRUST EXEMPTION 
BILL VIRTUALLY DEMOLISHED 
BY U.S.W.G.A. 


The bill S. 2014, which would allow 
farm co-ops to engage in food processing 
and distribution without being subject to 
the Robinson-Patman Act or other anti- 
trust laws, was, according to a USWGA 
statement, virtually demolished by the 
testimony of USWGA’s General Counsel, 
William A. Quinlan. Mr. Quinlan testi- 
fied on behalf of Association members 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Production, Marketing and Sta- 
bilization of Prices, during recent hear- 
ings on this measure. 

Senator Proxmire, previously a strong 
advocate of the bill, said he was “tre- 
mendously impressed” by this “remark- 
ably competent testimony.” 


“Our objection is the fundamental one,” 
Mr. Quinlan told the Subcommittee, “that 
the bill would violate the basic principle 
of fairness and due process that any 
given business activity, regardless of 
what persons engage in it, should be 
subject to the same rules of fair play 
and the same enforcement agency as to 
all such persons. 

“The result of the bill can be compared 
to a ball game in which one team must 
play according to the established rules, 
enforced by a regular and qualified um- 
pire, and the other team would have its 
own umpire, who would have nothing to 
do anyway because they would be sub- 
ject to no rules at all.” 


Asked to file a supplementary opinion 
on a substitute bill offered by Senator 
McCarthy, Mr. Quinlan’s opinion, ex- 
pressed in a letter of August 21, to 
Senator Proxmire, points out that the 
substitute, while much narrower in scope 
than S. 2014, still would violate fairness 
by giving the Secretary of Agriculture 
“primary jurisdiction” to say whether 
farm co-ops should be allowed to buy up 
processing and distributing businesses, 
while leaving others subject to regular 
antitrust procedures, and would also be 
subject to technical legal objections. 


CONFEREES AGREE ON 
INTERSTATE TAXATION BILL 


Senate-House Conferees this week 
agreed on a bill to limit the power of the 
states to tax the income of companies 
doing an interstate business. 


The bill as agreed upon generally fol- 
lows the lines of that originaly approved 
by the Senate. Both the Senate and House 
are expected to give quick approval to the 
conferees bill clearing it for the White 
House and expected Presidential ap- 
proval. 


The bill as agreed upon would give a 
company doing interstate business im- 
munity from the state’s income tax if the 


company’s business activities within the 
state are limited to the solicitation of 
orders which are sent outside the state 
and are filled by shipment or delivery 
from outside the state. The solicitation 
of orders could be either by a company 
representative or an independent con- 
tractor selling for the company. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to meet problems aris- 
ing from two recent Supreme Court 
decision that the states have broad 
powers to tax the income of interstate 
companies, 


SMALL BUSINESS HEARINGS 


Hon. James Roosevelt (D., Calif.), 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 5, House 
Select Committee on Small Business, an- 
nounced that the Subcommittee will hold 
public hearings in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, commencing October 8, 1959 and 
continuing on the succeeding days of 
that week to and including October 10, 
1959 on small business problems in food 
distribution. Other members on the Sub- 
committee are Hon. Tom Steed (D., 
Okla.), Hon. Charles H. Brown (D., Mo.), 
Hon. William H. Avery (R., Kans.), and 
Hon. Arch A. Moore, Jr. (R., W. Va.). 


Other hearings now scheduled to be 
held before Subcommittee No. 5 on Small 
Business Problems in Food Distribution 
are as follows: November 2-3, Denver, 
Colo., November 4-10, San Francisco, 
Calif., November 12-13, Los Angeles, 
Calif. and December 8-12, Washington, 
D. C. 


Work is proceeding with the prepar- 
ation of an agenda for each of the hear- 
ings. As that work is completed, further 
public announcements will be made which 
will include not only information about 
the specific hour and place of each of the 
hearings, but also other details, including 
lists of witnesses and subject matter ex- 
pected to be covered. ‘ 


PRODUCE AGENCY ACT 
AMENDED 


Amended regulations for the enforce: 
ment of the Produce Agency Act were 
announced August 31 by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The Purpose of the amendment is to 
revise the authority for issuance of in- 
spection certificates to coincide with ex- 
isting legislation. Technically, dump 
certificates issued by Federal inspectors 
are now issued under the authority of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act rather than 
the Produce Agency Act. No other sub- 
stantive changes are made in the regula- 
tions. 


The Produce Agency Act is a Federal 
law which prohibits the destruction or 
dumping, without good and _ sufficient 
cause therefore, of perishable farm pro- 
duce received in interstate commerce or 
in the District of Columbia by commis- 
sion merchants and others, and requires 
them truly and corréctly to account for 
all such produce received. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


VOLUNTARY CORRECTIVE 
ACTIONS 


Ninety-eight voluntary compliance ac- 
tions were taken by food manufacturers 
in July, FDA inspectors reported. Ap- 
proximately 239 tons of unfit food were 
voluntarily destroyed or converted to 
non-food use. Included were 2 large lots 
of frozen spinach which the manufacturer 
had recalled when it was learned that it 
contained excessive DDT residues. 

Improvements were reported in 19 food 
factories and warehouses to provide 
better protection against contamination 
by rodents, insects, and other filth 
carriers and to provide more effective 
cleaning of buildings and equipment. The 
total cost of plant improvement materials 
was about $87,000, exclusive of the addi- 
tional manpower for maintenance of 
sanitation. 


NEW VOLUNTARY 
INSPECTION PROGRAMS 


Two new voluntary inspection pro- 
grams have been launched by California 
fruit processors to avoid the acceptance 
of unfit raw stock, FDA reported. In- 
spection of fruit for dried fruit proces- 
sors will be done by the industry’s asso- 
ciation, which has developed specifica- 
tions to which all voluntary participants 
have subscribed. Regulatory agencies will 
be notified of lots that fail to pass inspec- 
tion, to avoid diversion of unfit materials 
to other food processors. 

Wine grapes for processing will be in- 
spected by the State Department of 
Agriculture for about a dozen large wine 
producers who have agreed to participate. 
The industry’s association has hired a 
full-time sanitarian to assist with inter- 
nal housekeeping problems of its mem- 
bers. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PLUMS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on August 31 announced an offer to buy 
canned purple plums, packed during 
1959, for use in the National School 
Lunch Program. Purchases will be made 
with funds appropriated under the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act and will depend 
upon quantities and prices offered. 

Offers will be considered on No. 10 and 
No, 2% size cans, however, No. 10’s are 
preferred. 

Offers to sell canned purple plums 
must be received by the Director, Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., by 9 
a.m., (EDT) September 15 for acceptance 
by September 17. USDA will require de- 
liveries during the period October 5 
through October 24. 


Albany Frozen Foods, Albany, Oregon, 
installed additional corn equipment for 
this season’s pack, including huskers and 
cutters. 
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PROMOTION 


FOODS HIGH ON AD LIST 


The 100 leading national advertisers, 
including 21 food companies, increased 
their advertising expenditures 4.6% to 
$2.3 billion in 1958 compared with $2.2 
billion in 1957, Advertising Age reported 
on August 31. 

Largest advertising expenditure by a 
food company was $96,000,000 spent by 
General Foods Corp., which ranked third 
in the nation in ad spending. The total 
was a substantial increase from General 
Foods’ 1957 expenditure of $87,000,000 
and represented 9.1% of sales. 


American Home Products Corp. was 
the second largest food advertiser, with 
an expenditure of $60,000,000 up sharply 
from $45,000,000 in 1957, and represent- 
ing 16% of sales. 

National Dairy Products Corp. was 
third with $38,500,000, or 2.7% of sales, 
about even with the 1957 expenditure of 
$38,600,000. 


Of the 21 food companies, 12 increased 
advertising expenditures, one held even, 
eight showed decreases. In addition to 
General Foods, American Home and Na- 
tional Dairy, these companies and their 
estimated 1958 advertising expenditures 
were as follows (1957 expenditures shown 
in parentheses): 

General Mills, $33,206,000 (up from 
$25,548,000); Standard Brands, $24,140, 
291 ($19,000,000); Kellogg Co., $24,000, 
000 ($18,000,000); Borden Co., $23,500, 
000 ($24,500,000); Campbell Soup Co., 
$22,000,000 ($20,000,000); Corn Products 
Co., $22,000,000 ($20,800,000); National 
Biscuit Co., $21,013,565 ($21,000,000); 
Pillsbury Co., $18,500,000 ($16,000,000) ; 
Quaker Oats Co., $17,229,894 ($16,000, 
000); Armour & Co., $16,200,000 ($16, 
000,000); Continental Baking Co., $15, 
489,887 ($15,602,175); Swift & Co., $15, 
000,000 ($20,000,000); Carnation Co., $12, 
400,000 ($11,000,000); Ralston Purina 
Co., $10,000,000 ($10,000,000); Nestle Co., 
$9,066,200 ($11,000,000); H. J. Heinz Co., 
$8,500,000 ($9,500,000); R. T. French Co., 
$6,250,000 ($5,000,000); and Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Co., $6,000,000 ($8,000,000). 

The combined expenditure of the 21 
food companies totaled nearly a_ half 
Hillion—$498,995,937, a rise of 9.1% from 
5457,550,175 percent by these companies 
in 1957, the annual Advertising Age com- 
pilation showed. 

The largest expenditure was by General 
Motors Corporation, which continues to 
old first place in the Nation at an esti- 
mated $137,500,000 from $144,526,000 in 
i'57. Proctor & Gamble was second in 
‘ie Nation boosting its Ad expenditure 
to $115,900,000, up from $110,000,000 in 
1957. General Foods Corporation replaced 
‘ord Motor Company in third place with 
“xpenditures of $96,000,000 from $87,000, 

00 in 1957. Lever Brothers is in fourth 
vlace with an estimated $88,000,000 from 
580,000,000 in 1957. Ford was in fifth 
place with $87,900,000 from $103,500,000 
in 1957, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


EUROPEAN CITRUS 
PROMOTION 


The Florida citrus industry is assured 
of another hard-hitting advertising and 
merchandising program in Western Eur- 
ope and the Scandinavia this Fall, ac- 
cording to word received from Frank D. 
Arn, director of advertising and mer- 
chandising for the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Arn has met with top officials of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. 
Departmentof Agriculture in Washing- 
ton, and worked out plans for U. S. mar- 
keting assistance under provisions of 
Public Law 480. The Commission would 
spend $178,00 for Florida citrus advertis- 
ing and promtion in Europe with the U. 
S. supplementing this with “well over 
$100,000.” 

It would be the third year that the 
Foreign Agricultural Service had parti- 
cipated in the program. 

Considerable support for continuation 
of the program had previously been lent 
when Commission General Manager 
Homer E. Hooks cabled Senator Spessard 
Holland from Europe earlier that it 
should be continued because “our indus- 
try derives direct benefits.”” Hooks is in 
England with a U. S. Grapefruit Mission 
attempting to have British import re- 
strictions eased. 


For the previous two years, the govern- 
ment allocated the equivalent of $102,000 
and $106,000 respectively in foreign cur- 
rencies to supplement the program. The 
first two campaigns have been very bene- 
ficial in helping promote Florida citrus 
products—fresh, canned and frozen—on 
the Continent. 

Mr. Arn said that as a result of the 
meeting, the Commission would be ad- 
vised shortly what foreign currencies 
would be available. Plans call for pro- 
duction of special advertising and educa- 
tional films, almost a million colorful 
recipe booklets printed in foreign lan- 
guages, and advertising in foreign publi- 
cations. 

The Commission’s two foreign regional 
managers, Alfred LaRocque in Frank- 
furt, Germany, and Sven Nelson in 
Stockholm, Sweden, will serve as liaisen 
between foreign advertising agencies 
handling the program, the Commission, 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


LIFE LINE TROPHY AWARDS 
JUDGES NAMED 


The two judging panels for GMA’s 
1959 Life Line of American Trophy com- 
petition in the Newspaper and Radio 
Classes were announced August 27 by 
Paul S. Willis, President, Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc. 

The distinguished Americans who will 
judge entries are in the fields of publish- 
ing, home economics, food and farm or- 
ganizations, broadcasting and women’s 
clubs. They will select one newspaper 
food editor and one radio broadcaster to 
receive a Trophy in recognition of out- 
standing food reporting as a public ser- 
vice to the homemakers of America. 
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Judging entires in the Newspaper class 
will be: D. Tennant Bryan, President, 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation and President and Publisher of the 
Richmond, Virginia, Times Dispatch and 
News Leader; Harry M. Dunlap, Pub- 
lisher, Good Housekeeping Magazine; 
Chloe Gifford, President, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Selma F. Lippeat, 
Ph.D., Dean of the College of Home 
Economics, University of Maryland and 
Charles B. Schuman, President, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

Judging entires in the Radio Class will 
be: Audra E. Francis, President, Zonta 
International; Marie Kiefer, Secretary- 
Manager, National Association of Retail 
Grocers; Joe Morris, Managing Editor, 
Radio-TV Daily; Ralph Renick, Presi- 
dent, Radio Television News Directors 
Asociation and News Director W T V J, 
Miami, Florida; Merna A. Samples, 
Chairman, Department of Home Econo- 
mics, Rutgers University and Virginia Y. 
Trotter, Chairman, Department of Home 
Economics, University of Vermont. 

The awards, inaugurated in 1948 by 
GMA, are given each year in recognition 
of the outstanding work of food editors 
and broadcasters of home programs who, 
through their food pages and broadcasts, 
foster public understanding of the crea- 
tive and diversified effort which must be 
made to provide the unprecedented 
variety and quality of food brought from 
field, orchard, range and sea to the dinner 
table of America. 

The top winner in the Newspaper 
category and the top winner in the Radio 
category will be brought to New York 
to receive the Trophy award of a sterling 
silver bowl during the three-day GMA 
Annual Meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, November 9-11, 1959. Bronze 
plaques will be given to the newspaper 
and radio station which they represent. 

From the entrants, the judges will al- 
so select three women in each category 
to receive Certificates of Honor. 

The Newspaper and Radio categories 
alternate each year with Farm Publica- 
tions and Television. The latter two 
eategories will compete for awards in 
1960. 


SCIENTISTS TOUR 
MUSSELMAN PLANT 


A tour of canning operations at The 
C. H. Musselman Company, Biglerville 
(Pa) on August 27 constituted the first 
major stop in a 700-mile Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Tour for over 100 leading 
horticultural scientists of the U. S. 

Enroute from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity where the three-day tour origi- 
nated, the group stopped for a coffee 
break at Allenberry, Boiling Springs, as 
guests of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. 

Entering Adams county on route 34 the 
group was afforded views of a section of 
the county’s famous fruit belt. Following 
the Musselman plant tour, they were 
served luncheon in the company cafeteria 
after which they proceeded to Gettys- 
burg for a tour of the Battlefield. 
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MARKETING 


Think The Juice Market 
Is Saturated? 


Barely Scratched the Surface 
says Helen Davies, Consulant on 
Consumer Products and Market 

Development. 


STUDY EXPOSES LARGE MARKETS 
FOR FRUIT JUICE AND OTHER 
NEW PRODUCTS 


A $2 billion dollar potential market 
long has been dormant in frozen, fresh- 
chilled and canned fruit juices, according 
to Helen Davies, consulant on consumer 
products and market development. 

Miss Davies, a specialist in creative re- 
search, discovered this alive though over- 
looked market for fruit juices, while con- 
ducting a preliminary study in 1955. Her 
recent studies have further corroborated 
that canned, frozen and bottled juices, 
while moving in the direction of heavier 
promotional selling, have only scratched 
the surface of the potential beverage 
market. 

Though colas and no-calorie products 
continue to take an upward trend, with 
skyrocketing grocery sales climbing to 
$1 Billion, $862% Million, frozen and 
canned fruit beverage sales have attained 
only one-sixth of this volume yearly*. 
(See table for sales totals). 


“COLAS” SELLING HARD 


During the summer months, four years 
ago, while conducting a product and 
marketing study of seasonal foods and 
family consumption patterns, it was 
found that large-scale marketing and 
advertising campaigns, in consumer 
mass-media, were devoted to selling the 
‘colas’ and no-calorie soft drinks. Cam- 
paigns then stressed their sales messages 
on ‘refreshment’, with deft, colorful pic- 
torial or radio commercials, advising con- 
sumers to ‘stay slim with’ or ‘try refresh- 
ing, cool—’ (drink). 

Amidst this marketing barrage, was 
found not one frozen or canned fruit juice 


product competing with a similar con- 
sumer marketing program. 

It is generally known and scientifically 
established that energy benefits and other 
health-giving values lie in fruit juices. 
For taste, refreshment and satisfaction, 
fruit juices are dietetically superior. 

Science has found fruits, and citrus 
fruits in particular, valuable as aids to 
digestion. They help prevent tooth decay 
and provide an abundance of vitamins C, 
A and useful mineral salts. The prevail- 
ing European custom of eating fruits 
during or after a meal is one that more 
Americans would do well to emulate. 

The development of the new nectar 
fruit juice and punch varieties was ori- 
ginally due to a citrus (orange) shortage 
and proved the feasibility of gradually 
developing the ades which, in turn, has 
led to the present trend of introducing 
new blends. 


CHANGING TREND 


However, the industry’s product and 
marketing trend has changed since 1955, 
when agricultural surplus products in 
grapefruit and apples, processed into 
canned and bottled juice often became the 
wallflowers on grocery shelves—gather- 
ing more dust than profits. 

A case history in point is demonstrated 
by the Duffy-Mott Company. They. ori- 
ginated a new blend by combining apple 
with four other fruit juices, packed in 
one quart tins, which they named A.M. 
brand. This product won for them im- 
mediate consumer and market acceptance. 
According to the firm’s recent report by 
H. E. Meinhold, president, Consumer ac- 
ceptance has exceeded the company’s ex- 
pectations many times over, 


Sunkist has successfully introduced 
three new frozen-fruit punch concen- 
trates (strawberry, raspberry and pine- 
apple). This emphasizes the effective- 
ness of creative, applied research in pro- 
ducing new, tasty and superior drinks. 


BUT—WILL GREATLY INCREASED 
MARKETING AND ADVERTISING 
BUDGETS ALONE REACH THIS $2 
BILLION MARKET POTENTIAL 


Miss Davies believes that there are a 
number of important first-steps yet to 
be taken by the industry. 

Sunkist’s marketing and advertising 
program certainly reflects sound, dyna- 
mic planning, from creative product con- 
cepts to consumer-attuned, appealing 
ideas, which are now being expressed in 
their entire marketing program. 

Asked if she thought the fruit juices 
were facing another “battle of the 
brands,” Miss Davies said that she found 
this a healthy competition between 
different products, processes, packaging 
and flavors—all competing for consumer 
tastes. 

The conclusive findings from her recent 
study of four fields of processed food 
products pointed to similar opportunities 
in all areas. 

While freezer cabinets and shelves are 
flooded with too many brands’ and 
varieties, many firms need to ‘clean 
house’ by eliminating unprofitable items 
and ideas, she believes. 


It is evident that the marketing op- 
portunities found by Miss Davies, “invite 
development of carefully planned new 
products, with scientifically built-in new 
ideas and values for gaining consumer 
preference and marketing leadership.” 
During the past fourteen years, the firm 
headed by Miss Davies has _ processed 
foods and analyzed their marketing pro- 
cedures and potentials. 

* To date, sales figures for 1958 have not yet 
been released, but total grocery stores sales in all 


eategories, 1954-57, as compiled by Food Publica- 
tions, Ine., were: 

(Thousands of Dollars—-000 omitted) 

1957 1956 1955 
Frozen fruit 
juices $320,340, 
Canned fruit 
juices 292,890, 266,950, 256,290, 
Soft drinks 
(bottled, 
(canned 
(dietetic 

$1,862,790, $1,794,260, $1,708,720, $1,609,760, 


$297,650, $268,570, $247,400, 


239,680, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Tropicana Products, Ine., Bradenton, Florida, world’s largest 
producer of chilled orange juice, is marketing a new concentrated 
orange breakfast drink in a push-button aerosol can. The can 
contains 9, ounces of Vitamin C-rich concentrate which makes 
over a half-gallon when mixed with cold water. No refrigeration 
is needed, either in home or store. It is packed under nitrogen 
which protects flavor, vitamin content and assures a long shelf- 
life. Tropicana plans to advertise the new product throughout 
the year since it considers it a year-around product. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS AND WEATHER 


FOWLER, COLO., Aug. 25 — Crop 
prospects for tomatoes have dropped in 
last 30 days. Extremely hot, dry 
weather has slowed bloom set and size 
of fruit. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 29 
—By the end of the week soils were turn- 
ing dry over much of the two-state area 
on both sides of the Bay. Weather 
venerally hot and dry. Harvesting of 
sweet corn and tomatoes drawing to a 
close on the lower half of the Peninsula. 


BLUFFTON, IND., Aug. 29 — While 
our tomato crop prospects were the best 
we have had since 1956, the heat the 
past two weeks has taken its toll. The 
extreme heat in the 90’s and the addi- 
tional high humidity has lowered our 
prospects since August 15 by a minimum 
of 30 percent. Feel from all reports that 
we have received that the total tonnage 
in Indiana has been likewise hurt from 
the past two weeks of weather. With soft 
and pale tomatoes, the yield from a ton 
is low and the raw cost high. 


INDIANA, Sept. 2 — Had one to two 
days of rainfall generally throughout the 
State, with temperatures ranging from 
85 to 100 degrees. Intense heat has caused 
heavy damage to tomato vines and fruit 
is consequently soft, small and poor. in 
color. Anthracnose and gray leaf spot 
are becoming more apparent throughout 
the State. Have had reports that many 
fields are finished. Because of the pro- 


longed heat wave there may be a rapid 
fall off of harvest within the next two 
weeks. Expect to complete the corn pack 
this week. Quality has been good with 
normal yields. 


BLUEHILL, MAINE, Aug. 25—Very 
good season. Blueberries large and firm 
with few pests. 


PLAINVIEW, MINN., Aug. 31—Corn 
acreage up 18 percent with yield same as 
1958. Pea acreage down 20 percent with 
yield same as 1958. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31—Rainfall heavy 
over much of state. Sweet corn harvest 
about one-half completed in Hudson 
Valley and increasing in volume in West. 


ALBANY, ORE., Aug. 26 — Almost at 
the end of our bean pack for the year. 
The yellow wax crop was not tgo good but 
our pole beans were quite good. Wind 
whip was our main trouble. Will start 
sweet corn next week. Crop at present 
looks good. Average 6 to 7 tons per acre. 
We are still running a few cultivated 
blackberries. All other berries are done. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Aug. 31 — Hot, 
humid with abundant sunshine with 
numerous scattered showers. Tempera- 
tures averaged well above normal for 
third consecutive week. Vegetables and 
peaches moving in good volume. 


VIRGINIA, Aug. 31 — Another very 
hot week with scattered thundershowers. 
Peach harvest nearly over. Harvesting 
of apples being delayed because hot 
weather has retarded coloring. Picking of 
tomatoes for commercial canning con- 
tinues. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 28—Heavy rains 
have made it impossible to harvest corn 
and beans. Considerable acreage of corn 
has been passed and more will have to be 
left in the field in order to maintain 
quality. Thirty-eight percent of acreage 
remains to be harvested. To date 76 
percent of the bean crop is processed 
with yields remaining slightly below 
average. Expect the packing season to 
end September 10. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 28 — Sweet corn 
pack is 50 percent competed. Very hot 
weather has matured the corn, too rapidly 
and as a result we have had to skip 
acreage in order to maintain quality. 
Expect to skip approximately 7 to 10 
percent of our planted acreage before the 
end of the pack. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 31—The season’s 
longest hot and humid period continued 
through Saturday with Sunday cooler 
and drier. Temperatures averaged above 
normal and heavy showers general 
throughout state. Cranberry crop ex- 
cellent. Snap beans over one-half har- 
vested with lima bean canning getting 
underway. Beet crop variable. 


FRANKSVILLE, WIS., Sept. 2—Con- 
siderable damage has been done to the 
cabbage crop in Wisconsin. The heavy 
rains plus the hot and humid weather this 
area has experienced brought about ex- 
tensive stump rot and decay to the 
cabbage. Losses have been estimated up 
to 50 percent of cabbage matured to this 
date. In addition to this damage the 
weather has advanced the crop to the 
point where there is liable to be little 
cabbage to draw from during the month 
of October, which normally is a heavy 
harvesting month. 


TOMATO HAMPERS SUCCESSFULLY PALLETIZED 
AT LAKE ERIE CANNING COMPANY 


Sandusky, Ohio, August 25, 1959 


Dear Ed: 


I am enclosing a picture in which you might be interested. 


Palletizing of tomatoes is nothing new, but palletizing hampers, 
we feel, is new. In 1957 we experimented with putting tomato 
hampers on three or four loads, nine to a pallet and then a 
divider, nine more and a divider and so on as high as you would 
want to go. We unloaded them with a fork lift truck and the 
whole operation proved very successful. 

In 1958, we decided to palletize tomato hampers 100°. It cut 
down our unloading expense and we could unload any place in the 
yard, then truck the pallets to our flume. We then could allow 
our farmers to deliver without restricting to so many hampers 
per aere when we got into the glut, as we could stack tomatoes 
al! over our yard and then the second shift at night would have 
tliese tomatoes trucked to the flume by the fork lift truck. This 
Way one man is able to handle from 36 to 45 hampers per 
hiinute to the flume. We found that we had very little smashing 
o! the tomatoes .and, therefore, very little liquidation from the 
himpers to the asphalt paving we have in our yard, keeping our 
yard clean and free from flies and gnats. 

The dividers are two inches shorter than the pallets and on 
* the bottom are made of 2 x 2’s and the tops, where the hampers 

set, are made of % x 3 inch nailed in such a way that the hamper 

sels on two % x 3 inch pieces. We have trucked these tomatoes 

« far away as 25 miles and time again without stapling the top 
| rows or losing any hampers. 

We feel this palletizing of tomato hampers has saved us about 

»40,000 by not having to purchase lug boxes or crates. We also 

ind this a very economical method of transferring tomatoes 
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from one plant to another as one man can unload 600 or 700 
hampers in 25 minutes from a semi. 

As you will notice in this picture these hampers have been 
brought in on a farm wagon. Where the farmer is close to the 
factory, he loads close to the side of the wagon or truck and 
brings the load directly in without transferring to a semi at a 
receiving station. This is the second year we have used this 
method and everyone likes it. 

Very truly yours, 
THE LAKE ERIE CANNING COMPANY 
Leroy Wenger, Manager 
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’ Morris April Brothers, Eatmor Divi- 
sion, Bridgeton, New Jersey, has named 
two new brokers to handle the Eatmor 
line of canned and frozen cranberry sauce 
and other products. John Davis Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama, will cover that 
city; Deal Brokerage Company of Mobile, 
will handle the company’s products there; 
Schulwolf brokerage Company continues 
to handle the line in Montgomery, 
Alabama. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company—A. M. 
Erickson, Dole vice president in charge of 
mainland operations at San Jose, Robert 
Y. Sato, president of Sato Clothiers, Ltd., 
Honolulu, and Thomas F. Sandoz, presi- 
dent, Columbia River Packers Associa- 
tion, Astoria, Oregon, have been elected 
to the Dole Board of Directors, replacing 
F. D. Lowrey, J. Scott B. Pratt, III, and 
T. G. Singlehurst, all of Honolulu, who 
did not run for re-election. 


Minute Maid Corporation — Calvert 
Hudgens, who worked with Snow Crop 
brokers in Little Rock, Arkansas, has 
been made Midwest Division sales mana- 
ger with offices in Chicago, where he re- 
places Stevens Hopkins, who transfers to 
Atlanta as sales manager of the newly 
established Southeast Division office. 
Food Marketers, Inc., of Detroit, have 
been appointed sales agents for the 
Detroit-Toledo area. 


Continental Can Company will build a 
250,000 square foot can plant and ware- 
house in Shcreham, Michigan, a suburb 
of St. Joseph, it has been announced by 
Reuben L. Perin, vice president of the 
Metal Division. The plant will initially 
be equipped to produce 250 million cans a 
year on a two shift basis but has been 
designed, however, for expansion to 
nearly double that capacity. 


National Can Corporation will build a 
60,000 square foot manufacturing plant 
at Yakima, Washington, with a capacity 
of 100 million cans annually. An attempt 
will be made to be in production some- 
time during November. National Can 
recently reached an agreement with the 
Port of Vancouver for the erection of a 
$125,000 square food building to handle 
more than 150 million cans a year. In 
addition to its own operations the Van- 
couver facility will provide certain ser- 
vices for the Yakima plant. 


RIDER JOINS NCA 
INFORMATION DIVISION 


Edward M. Rider, a graduate of the 
University of Mary’and, has been ap- 
pointed to the NCA staff to assist in the 
public relations program of the Informa- 
tion Division and with the Association’s 
legislative work. Employed these past 
four years by the Na:i.nal Association 
of Margerine Manufacturers, Mr. Rider 
previously served as information special- 
ist for the Maryland State Soil Conser- 
vation Committee. In 1948 he was pub- 
licity directory for the one day “fac2 
lifting” of the Frederick County ‘arm 
which attacted 40,000 spectators and re- 
ceived nationwide news coverage. 

Mr. Rider is a member cf ihe National 
Press Club, National Asscciation of Exe- 
eutives Club, Washington Trace Associa- 
tion Executives, and Food Group. He is 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
West Nottingham Academy, Colora, 
Maryland, of which he is an alumnus. 


CANCO INSTALLING COIL 
CENTER IN BALTIMORE 


American Can Company is installing 
its ninth unit in itS national network of 
coil processing centers in the Halethorpe, 
Maryland, plant, which is scheduled for 
operation by December 1. 


This new Baltimore area center’ will 
produce can making sheets from coils of 
tin plate to supply seven Canco plants on 
the Eastern Seaboard. While the Hale- 
thorpe plant was opened in 1950 and is a 
major supplier of paper milk containers 
to the dairy industry in the Baltimore- 
V/ashington area, these operations will 
not be affected by the addition of the coil 
processing equipment. 

Canco now operates coil centers in 
Hillside, New Jersey; Tampa, Florida; 
Hammond, Indiana; St. Louis, Missouri; 
Houston, Texas; Milwuakee, Wisconsin; 
and Los Angeles and Ooakland, Cali- 
fornia. A Canadian center is under con- 
struction in Hamilton, Ontario. 

The company now buys approximately 
85 percent of its tin plate requirements 
in coils. 


October Plentiful Foods—Fresh, fro- 
zen, and canned shrimp are included in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
list of foods expected to be plentiful dur- 
ing October. Other items cn the list are: 
Pork, Cheese, Lard, Eggs, Broiler-fryers, 
Turkeys, Onions, Grapes, Apples, Sweet 
lotatoes, Potatoes, Rice, and Almonds. 
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Consolidated Foods Corporation has 
concluded negotiation for the sale of E. 
A. Aaron & Brothers Company, its frozen 
food distributing subsidiary, to the Pro- 
duce Terminal Cold Storage Company of 
Chicago. The Aaron activities, which are 
of a specialized nature, no longer fit well 
with Consolidated’s overall distribution 
pattern. 


Minute Maid Corporation of Orlando, 
Florida, and Tenco, Inc., of Linden, N. J., 
manufacturer of soluble coffee products, 
have been holding discussions looking to- 
ward the possible consolidation of the 
two companies. Up to the present, how- 
ever, no agreement has been reached and 
no contract has been signed. 


Announcement has been made to the 
effect that Allen C. Wilcox Jr., for some 
time an executive with the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company in Honolulu, State of 
Hawaii, will join Fiberboard Paper 
Products October 1st as general manager 
of this concern’s newly formed Hawaii 
Packaging Division. 


Ac’cent International—O. C. Peterson, 
manager special products sales, has also 
been made Western Regional manager of 
the Ac’cent Division of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation, and 
will now also be in charge of sales in the 
institutional, retail, and processing fields 
in the Western states. He will continue 
to headquarter in the San Jose office. 


Ilazel-Atlas Glass—A. P, Norton has 
been named manager of industrial en- 
gineoring of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Divi- 
sicn of Continental Can Company, as an- 
nounced by J. Gordon King, Division 
general manager. Prior to joining the 
division, Mr. Norton was manager of the 
company’s crown manufacturing plant at 
Wiimingion, Delaware. He will make his 
headcurters in Wheeling, West Virginia. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Irving S. Meinrath, 67, president of the 
Meinrath Brokerage Company, Kansas 
City, passed away suddenly on August 22 
following a heart attack. Mr. Meinrath 
had been associated with the brokerage 
firm founded by his father and two uncles 
all his business life, and had been presi- 
dent the past ten years. He is survived 
by his wife, a daughter and a son, Irving. 
who is in the Chicago office of the firm. 
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ord Jeff 


Now... you get easier, more economical quality control with 
Lord Jeff Content Controlled Meat . . . first to eliminate guess- 
work in the “‘Lean Content”? of meat, ground or boneless. 


Lean Content Control gives you accurate Protein, Calorie 
and Moisture Content . . . insures low bacteria count, fresh- 
ness, availability and results in production savings for you. 


Our original Content Control Process, developed after five 
yeas of exhaustive research, plus our exclusive 60 below 
method makes Lord Jeff’s guarantee possible. 


Guarantee: Test Lord Jeff Meat at any independent food lab- 
oratory. If lean content is not as specified by you, we will pay 
the laboratory fee and refund cost of meat returned. 


Testing is believing! Return coupon and we'll send, absolutely 
free, any percentage ... 95% ...85%... 75%, ete., lean 
content meat you request. Test it ... and see! 


EAT IS “CONTENT CONTROLLED” 


Guarantees Exact 
Protein Content ! 


please send me free samples of Lord Jeff 


___% lean content meat. 10 
name 

title 

company 

address 

city zone___ state 


SOMERVILLE DRESSED MEAT COMPANY 


PHONE GArrison 7-0037 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Pace Slowed In Advance Of Holiday 

—Tomatoes Strengthen—Corn Eases Off— 

Beans Settle — Peas Under Pressure — Good 

Movement Of Fruits — Citrus Routine — 
Steady Demand For Fish. 


By ‘New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1959 


THE SITUATION — A strengthening 
market for tomatoes and development of 
more selling pressure, and ensuing lower 
prices, in new pack corn furnished the 
week’s main highlights. Trading pace 
slowed in advance of the protracted 
Labor Day week-end, but the trade is 
looking for an early upturn in operations 
by mid-September. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
still concentrating attention of low- 
priced standards and extra standards in 
the staple vegetable group, and anything 
that comes reasonably close to being a 
ten-cent seller at retail does not have 
too much trouble in moving. Volume 
buying from the new packs, however, is 
slow to develop, outside of a few West 
Coast fruit lines were very attractive 
early-season prices made for a good 
volume of shipments off the line. 


TOMATOES — Canners in the Tri- 
States are generally holding standard 1s 
at 95 cents, with some business from 
time to time at 92% cents, while stand- 
ard 303s are quoted at $1.20 in most 
quarters, with 22s holding at $2.00 and 
10s at $7.25. Midwestern canners are 
holding standard 303s at $1.20 minimum, 
with extra standards at $1.30. On 2's, 
standards list at $2.10. 


CORN—With a heavy pack going into 
the cans, canners in the Tri-States have 
lowered quotations on new pack corn, 
with fancy cream 303s now quoted at 
$1.30 and extra standards at $1.25, while 
standards continue to list at $1.20 for 
prompt shipment. On whole kernel, 
fancy 303s are held at $1.45, with extra 
standards at $1.35, f.o.b. canneries. 
Midwestern packers are offering fancy 
whole kernel golden 303s at $1.30, with 
extra standards at $1.20, while fancy 
crushed is held at $1.25 and extra stand- 


ard at $1.15. Increasing competition on 
standards, in the opinion of some oper- 
ators, is in the offing. 


BEANS—Increasing competition is re- 
ported in fancy green beans, with the 
market on 3 and 4 sieve now generally 
established at $1.25. Extra standards 
are held at $1.20, with standard round 
pod at $1.10. Fancy French style 303s 
have eased somewhat, with canners in 
New York State now offering at $1.4214, 
against a quoted price of $1.45 elsewhere 
in the East. 


PEAS—Standard peas continue under 
pressure in the midwest, where 303s early 
Junes are reported at $1.00 per dozen 
and extra standards at $1.20 to $1.25. 
Canners in the Tri-States are holding 
standard pod run sweets at $1.10, with 
extra standards at $1.15 and fancy at 
$1.25, with an occasional offering of 
standards down to $1.05. 


CHERRIES—An easier market is de- 
veloping in red sour pitted cherries, with 
trade buying still limited. Canners in 
the midwest are reported booking 303s 
down to $1.70 and 10s at $10.50, while 
New York State canners list 303s at 
$1.75 and 10s at $10.75, all at canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A continued 
good movement of new pack cling 
peaches is reported, with export buying 
giving the market a shot in the arm. 
Current trading levels find 303s at $1.95 
and 2%s at $2.75 ... West Coast canners 
are showing more disposition to “trade” 
on new pack Bartlett pears, and business 
is reported at $3.45 on fancy 2%s, with 
choice at $3.10... Buyers are holding off 
on new pack fruit cocktail until they can 
determine the effect of slightly easier 
markets of some component fruits on the 
end product. 


CITRUS — Movement in citrus juices 
remains routine, and prices unchanged. 
Florida reports indicate that processors 
are looking for a further upturn in export 
sales this season, a delegation of leaders 
in the Florida citrus industry currently 
being on a business trip to European 
market centers to endeavor to pave the 
way for increased foreign sales for the 
Florida product. 


SARDINES — Offerings of keyless 
quarters at the $8 level are a thing of 
the past, and the market f.o.b. Maine 
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canneries has now advanced to a range 
of $8.30-$8.50. The pack continues back- 
ward. 


SALMON—A continued steady market 
for salmon is reported from the North- 
west, and the new pack from Alaska has 
been very slow in reaching Seattle for 
grading and shipment. Alaska pack up 
to Aug. 23, according to the Fish & Wild- 
life Service, aggregated 1,623,496 cases, 
against 2,848,682 cases on the compar- 
able date a year ago. Pack by variety, 
with comparable total for 1958 in 
paranthesis, follows: — Kings, 46,016 
cases (51,137); Reds, 575,770 cases 
(489,942); Pinks, 606,793 cases (1,548, 
491); Chums, 357,258 cases (686,455); 
and Coho, 37,659 cases (72,657). 


TUNA—Continued warm weather has 
made for a well sustained movement in 
tuna, and moderate replacement buying 
is being done by distributors in the East. 
The market on the coast continues strong 
on top grades, with the situation aided 
by the action of Japanese packers in ad- 
vancing minimum export prices on all 
sizes of whitemeat tuna by $2 per case. 
Lightmeat tuna from Japan, however, is 
showing an easing tendency, with ex- 
porters, in effect, naming lower prices 
through initiating promotional allow- 
ances, particiularly on halves. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


A Break In The Weather — Buying As 
Needed — Slight Improvement In Peas — 
Buying Beans — Hot Weather Bunching 
Corn — Tomato Outlook Changes — Limas 
In Short Supply—Good Movement Of Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Sept. 3, 1959 


THE SITUATION — The Midwest 
finally got a break in the extremely hot 
weather that has prevailed over the en- 
tire area for the past two weeks. Tem- 
peratures are now more in line with what 
could be considered normal for this time 
of the year but it looks like the searing 
heat has taken it’s toll. The corn crop 
in these parts has matured much too 
fast and really fancy corn is not going 
to be available in the quantities origi- 
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nally estimated. Tomatoes have likewise 
been hurt and reports emanating from 
the canning front in Indiana and Ohio 
indicate tonnage in many areas will be 
down sharply from what had been ex- 
pected. So far all this has had no effect 
on current prices but this may change 
when final production figures are known 
to all. 


The trade are still inclined to take 
things easy and buy just as they need 
while they wait to see what develops. 
However, they have been forced to de- 
viate from such policy in one or two in- 
stances where it’s beginning to look like 
some forward commitments might be 
good business. Current prices on green 
and wax beans out of New York are so 
low that distributors are convinced they 
are on the bottom and now is the time 
to buy. Sales have been heavy and some 
canners have already withdrawn from 
the market. Cocktail also appears to be 
bumping the bottom and many buyers are 
torn between the policy of buying as 
needed and the possibility of being left 
at the post in case of a sudden price 
movement which will be up if it moves 
at all. Elberta peaches have come in for 
considerable attention as the really high 
scoring lots are not going to be plentiful 
and the trade here have been buying 
ahead simply to cover on the kind of 
quality they want. It is still a buyer’s 


market but a few chinks in the armour 
are beginning to show. 


PEAS—The movement of peas is better 
partially due to the special deals by the 
advertised brands although even the in- 
dependents are showing improvement. 
However, slightly better sales have so 
far had no effect on present day prices. 
Standard 303 sweets can still be had at 
$1.05 while fancy five sweets are avail- 
able at $1.25. Fancy three Alaskas are 
listed at anywhere from $1.40 to $1.50 
with tens at $8.00 to $8.25. Any real pro- 
motional activity on the part of the large 
distributors could help this market con- 
siderably. 


BEANS—New York canners cut prices 
on beans to a point where even the pessi- 
mistic buyers felt they couldn’t make a 
mistake and sales have been healthy the 
past couple of weeks. In fact, they have 
been so heavy that a number of canners 
have seen fit to withdraw indicating they 
will re-enter the market about 10c per 
dozen higher 3038s. Fancy three sieve 
cuts were down to $1.25 with fours at 
$1.20 for the green variety while wax 
were about five to ten cents higher. 
Midwestern canners for the most part 
have been smart as prices are on the way 
up although New York canners have 
moved a lot of beans. 


CORN—There is now some question 
about the bumper corn pack supposidly 
in the making as extreme hot weather 
has brought raw stock into local factories 
faster than it can be handled. A condi- 
tion of this kind will produce more lower 
grades and less fancy which could make 
a difference in the industry’s thinking. 
Currently, fancy whole kernel golden is 
selling at $1.35 for 303s and $8.00 for 
tens with extra standard at $1.25 and 
$7.25. Cream style selling for 
slightly less money usually at $1.30 for 
fancy and $1.10 for extra standard. 


TOMATOES—Early in the season the 
experts were drawing a beautiful picture 
for tomatoes but some sustained temper- 
atures in the high nineties have changed 
that outlook considerably. There are 
more discouraging reports from local can- 
ners every day and it appears certain 
final production figures will be a lot diff- 
erent than anticipated. Standard toma- 
toes are nevertheless still selling at $1.00 
for ones, $1.25 for 303s and $2.15 for 2%s 
from local sources. This could change in 
a hurry if the pack is hurt badly enough. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Here again 
prices could be effected by any serious 
cut in tonnage but so far the market is 
unchanged. Fancy catsup usually 
quoted at $1.65 to $1.70 for fancy 14 oz. 
and $10.00 to $10.50 for tens out of Mid- 
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One time, per line $1.00. 


Four or more times, per line 80c. 
Minimum charge per ad $2.00. 
Count eight average words to the line. 
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IF YOU WANT good 2nd hand machin- 
ery—ASK FOR IT. State your wants 
on the “Wanted and For Sale” page. 


You have good used machinery, no 
longer needed, turn it into cash — 
Advertise it on this page. 


TF You want to rent or to buy a cannery 
—or if you want to rent or to sell 


Say so on this page 
THE COST is very small. 


The rates—straight reading, no display: 


plant. 


Maryland 
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changed instantly.. 
vides any degree of pomace you 
want—wet or dry- while the pulper 
is in operation! Result: Rawstock 
waste eliminated; product quality 
effectively controlled; production 
costs substantially reduced. 

The Indiana E-Z Adjust Pulper 
is one of a complete line of Lang- 
senkamp products for the canning 
Write for illustrated bulletin. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, 


‘MUSEUM 


Your old-fashioned pulpers may still be churning.away .. . 
but they’re costing you money every hour! The old timers 
simply can’t deliver the dependable, high capacity perform- 
ance needed for profitable production. 

To do the right kind of job you need the Indiana E-Z Ad- 
just Pulper. This streamlined speedster is tops in efficiency .. . 
handles up to 80,000 Ibs. of tomatoes per hour with only a 
10 hp motor! Hood and underpan are made in one piece to 
eliminate leaks. All parts accessible for quick, easy cleaning. 


Best of all, clearance between paddles and screen can be 
.a simple turn of the adjusting wheel pro- 


E-Z ADJUST PULPER 


INDIANA 
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western points. Tomato juice, fancy 
grade, is offered at $1.15 for 2s and 
$2.35 for 46 oz. The pressure to sell still 
comes from California where #10 paste 
26% can be had as low as $8.00, #10 
puree 1.06 at at $6.00 and #10 fancy 
catsup at $8.50 to $8.75. These are un- 
profitable levels and if the current pack 
can be better controlled such prices are 
going to move higher. 


LIMA BEANS — There is no buyer’s 
market where limas are concerned as 
stocks are limited and nothing on the 
horizon to indicate any change. The 
carryover both in Wisconsin and the East 
was down to a minimum with the trade 
here holding very limited supplies. 
Prices are firm with most canners hold- 
ing fancy tiny green at $2.50 for 303s 
and $14.00 for tens with small at $2.10 
and $12.25 and medium at $1.75 and 
$11.00. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Sales of 
Cling peaches are far and few these days 
but then early sales at original opening 
levels were extremely heavy and canners 
have their hands full getting those orders 
shipped. The trade here went overboard 
and completely forgot about inventories 
when they became convinced peach prices 
were on the bottom and about to move up. 
They have also been buying fancy 
Elberta peaches in real volume as private 
label buyers in this market are very 
fussy about quality and better merchan- 
dise appears to be on the short side. 
Cocktail on the basis of $2.00 and $3.00 
for 303s and 2%s choice grade appears 
to be a bargain and while sales are not 
of the Cling peach variety, any indication 
of higher prices would start the ball 
rolling real fast. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Canning of 
pears in this area is now under way but 
no prices have been officially named as 
yet due to the fact growers and canners 
are still fighting about the cost of raw 
fruit. The trade are getting very anxi- 
ous as the popular counts in #10 tins 
are completely exhausted and additional 
stocks are needed in a hurry. Prune 
plums are also very tightly cleaned up 
and orders will be readily availabe just as 
soon as the new pack is ready and prices 
are named. Sweet cherries are offered in 
limited quantities only and then the 
popular items are not on the selling lists. 
The pack was away off and most canner's 
will have difficulty filling orders. 


The Continental Can Company has ar- 
ranged to expand its metal lithograph 
plant at Pittsburg, Calif. at a cost of 
about $2,500,000, with January, 1961 
named as the date for completion. This 
plant was chosen for the expansion be- 
cause the location makes it an important 
supplier to the company’s San Francisco 
Bay Area can-making plants. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canned Foods Prominent In Food Show — 
Taking Apricots Fast—Good Peach Business 
—Big Tomato Crop—Sardine Landings Lag. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 3, 1959 


BIG FOOD SHOW — The passing of 
August was marked by the holding in 
San Francisco of the biggest food and 
allied industries show ever held in the 
West — the annual Western National 
Restaurant Show and Convention. The 
affair was held in Brooks Hall in the 
Civic Center and extended over a period 
of four days, with the canning industry 
well represented by displays and serving 
demonstrations of their products. Dem- 
onstrations were made by more than 350 
equipment manufacturers and dealers 
and attendance at the show passed the 
25,000 mark. Some of the visitors took 
advantage of the opportunities of visiting 
canneries in the San Francisco Bay area, 
fall operations being in full swing on 
fruits and tomatoes. 


APRICOTS — A feature of the week 
has been the bringing out on the part of 
the Canners League of California of a 
report showing the 1959 California pack 
of canned apricots. This showed a pack 
4,855,473 cases on a basis of 24 No. 2% 
cans and compares with the 1958 pack of 
1,718,159 cases. A very heavy movement 
of the new pack has already been made, 
distributors being anxious to get pos- 
session of apricots at the substantial re- 
duction from the prices that prevailed on 
last year’s small output. Foreign buyers 
have been in the market for some sub- 
stantial quantities of new pack, with 
early deliveries a feature. This fruit ran 
to smaller than usual sizes and buyers 
are having some difficulties in locating 
sizeable stocks of large apricots. Fancy 
No. 2'2 halves are priced largely at 
$3.90-$4.00 but some extra large fruit 
has sold for slightly more. 


ELBERTAS — Canning of Elberta 
peaches came to and end a short time ago 
but the size of the pack has not been 
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announced as yet. This fruit also ran to 
smaller size than usual, with some can- 
ners featuring slightly riper fruit than 
in the past to make for larger size. 
Prices have been running a rather wide 
range in recent months, canners being 
anxious to cut down their holdings, and 
published lists have not told the full 
story. New pack in general is moving at 
from five to nine per cent below last 
year’s quotations but here and there an 
item is still held at the old list. Sales of 
No. 2%s have been reported during the 
week at $3.20, with featured brands 
slightly higher. 


CLINGS—Canning operations are still 
reported under way on cling peaches, 
with most of this on stock placed in cold 
storage when harvesting was at its 
height. Choice halves in the No. 2% size 
are to be had at $2.50, but slightly more 
seems the general rule. Some canners 
report substantial sales of No. 10s fancy 
at $10.00 and choice at $9.50, with early 
deliveries specified in some instances. 
This fruit ran to smaller size than usual 
this year, owing to near-drought condi- 
tions, but the distributing trade seems 
to be accepting this with little comment. 


FIGS—Figs proved a light crop this 
year in most of the producing areas of 
the State and a smaller percentage of 
the output has been handled by canners 
than in the immediate past. Opening 
prices on the canned item have made an 
appearance and are slightly higher than 
those that prevailed last season. No. 303 
fancy is quoted at $2.40-$2.50, No. 2% 
fancy, $3.75-$3.85 and No. 10 fancy 70- 
90 count, $13.00. The trade had been ad- 
vised of the small crop of Kadotas and 
considerable business had been booked, 
subject to approval of opening prices. 


TOMATOES—Canning of tomatoes is 
in full swing, weather conditions having 
been such as to bring the crop on earlier 
than usual. Whether or not the full crop 
will be harvested is a question and the 
prices to be paid growers is still on the 
uncertain side. Not only is the acreage 
the largest on record, but the yield per 
acre promises to set a new high. The 
carryover of canned tomatoes and tomato 
products tops all former records with 
some canners suggesting that they now 
have on hand sufficient to care for normal 
needs for the next six months, or longer. 
Random selections from representative 
price lists are: Round tomatoes, No. 30° 
fancy, $1.70; No. 303 standard, $1.25; No. 
2% fancy, $2.50; No. 2% standard, $1.80; 
No. 10, fancy whole, $9.40, and No. 10 
standard, $6.60. Some canners note an 
increased interest this year in pear to- 
matoes, with some members packing 
these for the first time. No. 303 fancy 
solid pack move at $1.85-$1.90, with No. 
2%s priced generally at $2.80 and No. 
10s at $9.50-$9.60. Some growers without 
contracts with canners are finding it 
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difficult to dispose of their crops, except 
at unusually low prices. 


BEANS — Green bean prices in this 
area are steady at opening lists, with re- 
ports of smaller packs than anticipated 
coming from some Pacific Coast districts, 
especially the Pacific Northwest. Peas 
of Pacific Northwest pack are making an 
appearance in the Pacific Coast areas 
with a featured brand being offered at 
$1.92'% for Early Garden in No. 303 and 
$1.27% for buffet. 


SARDINES — Although the sardine 
season opened August 1st in the Central 
California coastal area, no fishing was 
done until the third week of the month, 
and only a few fish were lanced then. The 
season in Southern California opened on 
September 1. Last year’s price of $60.00 
a ton to fishermen is expected to be con- 
tinued this year. 


CANNED ASPARAGUS PACK 


National Canners Association’s Divi- 
sion of Statistics this week released 
figures for the 1959 pack of asparagus. 
The report covers all canners known to 
have packed asparagus in 1959, together 
with estimates for two firms not report- 
ing. The pack for California was com- 
piled by the Canners League of California 
and represents reports from all canners 
in that State. California is the only State 
that packed white asparagus in 1958 and 
1959. The pack of white amounted to 
2,827,322 actual cases as against 1,925, 
875 actual cases in 1959. The packs of 
green asparagus totaled 4,659,037 actual 
cases in 1958 compared with 5,147,809 
actual cases in 1959. On the basis of 
24/303’s, the 1959 pack amounted to 
7,086,372 cases. The packs for 1958 and 
1959 by states follow: 


CANNED ASPARAGUS PACKS 
(Actual Cases) 


1958 1959 

Green Green 
N. J. 705,611 673,670 
589,692 489,058 
. 748,098 891.956 
. 638,215 671,000 
° 1,387,928 1,773,607 
4,659,037 5,147,80¢ 


A new two product spectacular jumbo 
action display is now being manufactured 
by Action Displays department of Berlin 
Chapman Co., Berlin, Wisconsin, a di- 
vision of Consolidated Foundries & Mfg. 
Corp. Its mechanism is of the dual 
motion type which permits the upper 
product reproduction to spin on its own 
axis four times faster than the lower 
unit. In this installation the milk carton 
is 10 feet high, and the ice cream carton 
is 9.5 feet. The display is manufactured 
of Plexiglas and decorated on the interior 
surface. While the illustration shows 
a dairy product display, Action Displays 
are manufactured for a wide range of 
products, such as foods, beer, liquors, 
soft drinks, plant or business identifica- 
tion, shopping centers or _ roadside 
advertising. 


CITRUS PROCESSING 
CONFERENCE 


The Ninth Citrus Processing Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Southern Utiliza- 
tion Research and Development Division 
of the Agricultural Research Service, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, has been 


set for Sept. 17 in Winter Haven, Fla. 

The sessions will be held in the Florida 
Room of the Citrus Building in Winter 
Haven, beginning at 9:45 a.m. and 1:30 
p.m., and are open to members of the 
citrus and related industries, to research 
workers, and others interested in citrus 
processing. 

The first paper on the morning pro- 
gram, entitled, “Empirical Factors for 
Converting Refractometer and Density 
Values of Citrus Products to True Solu- 
ble Solids,” will be presented by W. 
Clifford Scott, of the U. S. Fruit and 
Vegetable Products Laboratory, Winter 
Haven. 

Lyle J. Swift, another member of the 
staff of the Winter Haven laboratory, 
will report on “Volatile Bitter Sub- 
stances in Orange Peel.” 

Two papers by members of the staff of 
the Fruit and Vegetable Chemistry 
Laboratory, Pasadena, Calif., complete 
the morning’s program. W. L. Stanley, 
Pasadena, is to read a report on “Recent 
Developments in the Chemistry of Citrus 
Oils,” by R. M. Ikeda, S. H. Vannier, and 
L. A. Rolle; and E. A. Beavens, also of 
Pasadena, will present “Recent Develop- 
ments in the Chemistry of Citrus Flavo- 
noids,” by R. M. Horowitz and Bruno 
Gentili. 

In the afternoon F. P. Griffiths, Wes- 
laco, will give a report of progress on 
citrus research at the U. S. Fruit and 
Vegetable Products Laboratory, Weslaco, 
Texas. 


A preliminary report of investigations 
on stability of citrus salads will be pre- 
sented by N. B. Rushing and V. J. Senn, 
U. S. Fruit and Vegetable Products 
Laboratory, Winter Haven. 

Work of the Western Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division, Al- 
bany, Calif., on Orange Juice Powder will 
be reviewed by William D. Ramage. 

The final paper on the program, “Some 
Possible Causes of Citrus Oxidized 
Flavor,” is to be presented by M. K. 
Veldhuis, of the Winter Haven Labora- 
tory. 

Further details about the conference 
can be obtained from Dr. M. K. Veldhuis, 
in Charge, U. S. Fruit and Vegetable 
Products Laboratory, 600 Avenue S, N. 
W., Winter Haven, Fla. 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 


supply specific needs. 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.45 
Mammoth 3.40 
Large 3.35 
Gr. Tip & Wh. 
Large 
Med--Smaii 2.90 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
3.45 
Large 3.40 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tine 
No. 8 oz. 
No. 1 Pic. — 
No. 300 2.15 
12.00-12.25 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
FAST 
DUG: 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
Fcy., Gr., No. 303........ 1.25-1.35 
No. 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Sed Cut Gr., 8 07. .. io 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
Cath, BOC 1.10 
No. 10 6.25 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 
1.60- 75 
No. 10 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..—— 
No. 10 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Ex. Cut, No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., DOB 1.10-1.15 
No. 6.75-7.00 
Gr.. Wh., Fey., No. 303. ....1.70-2.7 
Fey., Cut, No. 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
No. 6.75-7.75 
Std., cut, 1.05-1.10 
No. 6.25-6.50 
Wax, Fev. Cut, 3 sv., 
1.35-1.40 
No. io” 8.00-8.25 
No. ‘ 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Sua, No. 303 1,20-1.25 
No. 6.75-7.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 3038.........00000 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.75 
Std. No. 303 1.10 
6.00-6.50 
RLUE LAKES 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 
4 sv., 303 2.20 
Fcy., Cut, 3 sv. No. 303............ 1.77% 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 9.15 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303.........000000 1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
REANS, LIMA 
EAst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 ....2. 
No. 10 
Small, 500-210 
No. 10 12.25 
11.0 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WEsT 
No. 10 14.00 
No. 10 12.25 
Medium, No. 808 75 
No. 10 1.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 308........ < 45 
No. 10 9.50 
BEETS 
Md., . Cut, Diced, 
No. 1.16 
Fey., No, 898 ........ 1.20-1.25 
Midwest, Fey., Sly 8 — 
No. 308 1.05 
No. 10 5.00 
Diced, No. 808 1.00 
No, 10 4.76 


CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303 ........ 1.00 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
1.30-1.45 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.5' 
10 7.50-7.75 
No. 1 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
Mivwesr 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Iey., 
No. 12 oz. 1.45 
No 1.35-1.40 
No. 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Sta, 1.10-1.30 
No. 7.25-8.00 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 
Co. Gent. W.K. & 
No. 10 8.75 
1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 30% 
No. 10 — 
PEAS 


East ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz . 
v., No. 308 .... 


No. 8.00 
4 sv., 1,.25-1.30 
No. 6.75-7. 
No. 10 6.65 
Pod Run, No. 1,05-1.15 
No. 10 ——- 


East SWEETS 


Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.25 

1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

1,10-1.15 
No. 10 6.25 

MIDWEST ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303 2.60 
1 sv., No. 10 13.75 
1.75-1.90 
2 sv., No. 10 1.5 
1.30-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 


3 sv., 303... 
3 sv., No. 10.. 
4 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., No. 10 ... 


d 
1.15-1.20 
3 sv., No. 10 7.25 
4 sv., 8 oz, 

Mip-WEst SWEETS 

Fey., 8 Mo. SOB 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 

Ungraded, No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 

Ex. Std.. 3 sv., No. 303 ....1.20-1.87% 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
1.15-1.17% 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

No. 7.0 

Std., Une. 1.05-1. 1334 
No. 10 

PUMPKIN 

Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1. 51% 

No. 10 5.50-5.75 

SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 . 
2% 
4 


5-4.95 
SPINACH Fey., N 
ri-State, Fey., No. 803 FY 1.40 
No, 2% 


1.95-2.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


6.50-6.75 
eum No. 303 1.20 
No. 1.85 
No. 10 5.65 
Calif., Fey., No. 303........... 1.15-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 4.50-5.00 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., 8 - 
2.20-2.25 
No. 21% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
‘Thi-STATES 
1.30 
No. 2.25 
No. 7.50 
Std., No. 1 -97%4-1.00 
1.20-1.22% 
No. 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 21%, 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 9.00 
Bix. Stel... No. 1,15-1.20 
BOB 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
BOB 1.25 
No. 2% 2.15 
No. 10 2 7.25 
Calif., Fcey., S.P., No. 303............ 1.70 
2.55 
9.35 
o. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.50 
Ozar ks, Bed, BO. BOS. 
No. 10 50 
Texas, Std., No. 15 
No. 10 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., a 14 oz 1.50 
No. 8.50-9.25 
Mid- West, Fey., 14 OB. 1.65-1.70 
10.00-10.50 
East, Fey. 14 oz.. 1.7714-1.87% 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%..8.00-11.25 
Mid West 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.. 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%... 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
1.045, 


10.85 


95 
6.25-7.00 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.30-1.35 
7.00-7.25 
303 1.20 
calif: 
o. 1 
APPLES 
8.00-8.25 
10 


SP. Pie., 12.00 
Fey.. Wh. Peeled, No. 00 
No. 10 13.50 
BILUEBERRIES 
Water, No. 1.75 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 10 0.75 
Choice, 
No. 10 19.45 
COCKTAIL 
2.15-2.20 
No, 2% $.30-8.40 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 2% 3.00 8.15 
No, 10 11,85 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 

No. 303 2.85 
PEACHES 

Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308.......... 1.85 

2.75 

10.50 

Chaise, Neo. 1.7 

No. 2% 2 521, 
10 9.25 

1.674% 
0. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 8.45 

Elberta, Fey., No. 240 
11.25 

No. 10 10.35 

PEARS 

No. 3.45 
12.25-12.75 

Chatee, No. 303 2.05 

2% 3.10 
No 10 11.50 
Std., ‘No. 303 1.85 
o 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.50 
PINEAPPLE—Per case (Toll 
& Wfge. extra) 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2... 6.55 
24/2% 75 
6/10 7.00-7.20 

Crushed, 24/2 5.40 
24/2% 6.70 

6/10 5.75 

6.65 

6.65 

sta, "Hail Slices, 24/2 4.90 

6.35 

5.90 
PLUMS, PURPLE 

N.W., Fey., No. 308..........1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 

2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.25 

JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. 1.95 
46 oz. tin... 2.60 
BLENDED 
1.40-1.45 
46 oz. 3.30-3.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 

46 2.50-2.55 
ORANGE 

Frozen, 6 oz. 
12 oz. —— 
82 oz. 

PINEAPPLE—Per Case 

Hawatlan, Foy., 26/2 2.30 

12/46 o7. 2.35 
TOMATO 

46 2.35-2.40 
No. — 

skagen 2.35 

Calif. No. 2... 1.05 
46 oz. 2.15 
No. 10 4.50 

FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. IT.......4 35. we 0 
4.00 


P.S. Sockeye, 4’s 
Tall, No. 1. 


Case 


Ovals, 7.00-7.50 
50 

Maine, % Oil Keyless 50 


4% oz. per doz. 


Broken 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 4’s..... 
Fey., Light Meat, 
hunks 


Grated 
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